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.-acting supreme judge and jury in his own person. It is true there 
was an assistant, and it would be impossible to find two more 
perfectly in accord ; it was charming. An artist of reputation, 
known as well in America as in his own city, J. L. Gerome, says : 
that " the action of the Central Committee was surprising, to 
say the least ; and that the gentleman who accepted the post of 
final judge must be possessed of wonderful courage and great 
faith in himself." That the gentleman who acted judge and jury 
is not infallible, witness the many bad, in the fullest sense of the 
word, pictures hung and given prominent places. The pictures 
by Elihu Vedder — bad in drawing, in composition, in color — 
would not have been accepted by any other gallery. He prom- 
ised, years ago, much better. F. E. Church is " skyed ; " in an 
American Exhibition he should hold a first place. He could not 
feel grieved at such unceremonious treatment if competing with 
painters such as Whalberg, Daubigny, Pelonse, Francais, etc., 
-and could accept " skying," with thanks, in such company ; but 
in an American exhibition — ye gods ! But, to ease his mind, 
^ur " judge and jury" gives "eye line" to two of the worst- 
painted landscapes in the collection, because, forsooth, they are 
signed "G. Inness." One of them, the smallest, a New England 
scene we suppose, has been a benefit to many — a propos, we are 
not sure but the artist can claim an additional title to his 
A. N. A.-ship, that of M. D., for if the merry laughter and whis- 
pered mirth it has produced may bear witness — it has cured 
many an indisposition. The larger picture, which looks like a 
monitor, a large monitor, a very large monitor lost in fog ; but 
that cannot be, for it is a landscape with a river in the fore- 
ground ; it must be a river, for there is a very large man fishing, 
which he would not be if that was a monitor behind him. I think 
the picture is called Rome ! We would not accuse Mr. Inness of 
being ambitious of " making Rome howl ; " but we assure him, 
though, he has succeeded beyond competition ; for if Rome 
could see that picture " every mother's son of them" would howl 
to gratify even solid old-" Corri O'Lanus." Oh, glorious Turner ! 
what an inspired poem of all that is good in art is thy " Ancient 
Rome ;" and. oh, Mr. Inness ! you who could do good works — 
for the stuff is in you, if patience and humility were equal to the 
-stuff — go drink from the fountain whence Turner drew his 
strength — nature. 

F. A. Bridgman's " Funeral on the Nile in the days, of Paraoh" 
(which was purchased by Mr. Bennett of the New York Herald), 
is, without exception, the best picture in the collection ; but it is 
not a specimen of the American school of painting ; as Mr. Bridg- 
man has studied his art, from the earliest steps up, in Europe 
-and under the eye of one of the finest painters in France. 

Walter Shirlaw's picture looks well ; is strong, though, we 
think, a little too brutal in handling, and too empdte ; but those 
excesses in the right direction will wear away. Mr. Shirlaw may 
take his place in the front rank. 

Another of those " buds of promise" (occupying " line "), fallen 
; like autumn leaves with the first frost, is Winslow Homer. What 
excuse can the painter offer for sending, and our "judge and jury" 
for accepting, under the head of Fine Arts, such nondescripts as 
those which bear Mr. Homer's name ? He seems to have painted 
from his models. 

Eastman Johnson seems to have improved in color, but it is 
too "sweet" for richness of color ; and is everywhere transparent 
.and sketchy. It is rather a specimen of Mr. Johnson's ability in 
handling the brush ; but what there is of it is good and masterly, 
with the one exception to its " sweetness." This " brushing," 
: allied with the fidelity of his " Old Kentucky Home," would have 
produced a far superior work. But that faithfulness to nature, in 
drawing, seems to pass away, as facility in working color in- 
creases, for all but the truly great artist. This we have regretted 
in G. Inness, who never was remarkable as a draughtsman, and 
whose love of color seems to have hindered him from building a 
solid foundation whereon to erect his art. We say we regret this 
in Mr. Inness. We do more so that in him was the power of be- 
coming really a glory to American art ; but, in common with 
many lesser talents of the Academy, scarcely nothing remains 
but a little pet mannerism. It is not so with European artists ; 
Cabanel, Gerome, Bonnat, Landseer, Kaulbach, Mackart, the 
French Millett, Rousseau, Fromentin, Corot and many others, 
;are now— were to their dying day in the case of Landseer, Corot, 
Rousseau, JDaubigny. Kaulbach — stronger than in their youth. 



Why ? The " hard lines " have been mastered ; the preliminary 
labor, so cavalierly brushed away in America, remains and grows 
with their thought and knowledge of art. Cabanel, in the works 
of his youth, never produced such a one as that which he has 
just completed for the Pantheon — a colossal work, filled with 
figures of heroic size, and wherein the ripened fruits of a laborious 
artist-life are clustered ; nothing has given place to the trompe- 
Voeil of handling. Wherein can the most learned eye detect a 
falling off in Gerome or Meissonier ? — Outremer. 



SUNDAY MORNING. 

PICTURES by F. Diirck, a Munich artist, do not often find their 
way to this country, since the fashion is now, with a few excep- 
tions, to patronize French and Italian artists. But whether 
painted in Germany, England or America, it is a consolation to 
know that " a really good picture is ultimately always approved 
and bought." The art collection once owned by Colonel H. T. 
Chapman, Jr., of Brooklyn, New York, contained a picture by 
this artist, called " The Mountain Flower," a sweet child, not 
unlike the one so gracefully and naturally given us in the " Sun-, 
day Morning " picture. The scene is in the Bavarian Highlands, 
where the artist is fond of sketching, and an air of Sabbath still- 
ness pervades the country. It is serene, perfect midsummer 
weather ; the green, and purple, and blue hills rise on every side, 
a slight haze of morning mist ascending from the valleys lending 
a tenderness to the landscape, The low stone cottage of the 
herdsman is seen at the left of the picture ; while the foreground 
is blooming with heather, edelweiss, wildemanner and other flow- 
ers. Aside from the bloom, beauty, and health of the maiden 
Herr Diirck has painted, reminding one in these particulars of 
Mayer von Bremen's mountain girls, this work possesses high 
value as a record of Bavarian rural life and still life. The un- 
affected truth with which this peasant child has been delineated 
is masterjy in its way, and wins our admiration. Herr Diirck has 
given us the foreground as he found it, and has caught the beau- 
tiful, dark-haired, large-eyed maid of the hills and stamped her 
form upon his canvas with beauty and grace. 



WOLF IN TROUBLE. 

This spirited picture, by Herr L. Beckmann> of whose work 
we have had many examples in former issues of The ALDINE, 
will be welcomed by lovers of out-of-door sports, especially those 
who are fond of good hunting. Beckmann is a master of his branch 
of art, painting with rare skill the free, wild life of untamed ani- 
mals, inhabitants of the woods. The scene of this picture is, 
doubtless, in the beautiful depths of the Schwarzwald of Ger- 
many, where the hunters have frightened from his lair a wolf, 
which is now bounding away at full speed. It will require a good 
marksman to end this exciting chase. 



EASTERN EUROPE AT PARIS. 

BEFORE all others the present Universal Exposition at Paris 
is rich in the works of artists from eastern Europe — Russia, 
Greece, Austria, and the nations belonging to those governments. 
We have not been in the habit of looking for much good work 
from modern Greece ; but that country is prospering and has felt 
the art influence of the age. The amusing and extremely clever 
picture, " Hush-a-bye, Baby!" given in this issue of The 
ALDINE, is by M. Gysis, a Greek artist, who has studied at 
•Munich, where he has gained a high reputation. The picture is 
much admired for its light, suggestive handling, and the rare 
artistic merit of the coloring. The patient negro nurse is, doubt- 
less, from the northern sea-board of Africa. The rendering of the 
patient expression upon the face, as well as of the affrighted 
squalling infant, is exceedingly felicitous. 

Some of the art critics, who have made a comprehensive and 
careful study of the art of the world, as displayed at the French 
Exposition, do not hesitate to award Austrian art, which em- 
braces many nationalities, the highest place, even before that of 
France and England. It is especially commended for its honesty, 
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HUSH -A BYE, BABY.-After Gysis. 



truthfulness and object, as well as its technique. In the Austrian So, too, it is the province of The ALDINE to give reproductions 
section of the Fine-Art Department of the Paris Exposition, of the best works of all nations; and in this issue we have pic- 
there are pictures by Poles, Dalmatians, Hungarians, Moravians tures after American, French, Greek, Polish and German artists, 
and Bohemians, for art is universal, confined to no one nation. The strength exhibited in the pictures at Paris, by the nations 
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TELIEMENA. - After Piontkowsky 



just named, is so great that we cannot avoid asking the question ture ; and it is from his poem of " Teliemena " that the artist, 

whether Mickienwicz was not right in his dreaming, and the future Henry Piontkowsky, has found a theme for his pencil, which we give 

does not belong to those so long-ignored nationalities ? Adam in the present number of The Aldine. His other poems, such 

Mickienwicz ranks as one of the greatest poets of the Polish litera- as the epics, " Konrad Wallenrod," and "Pan Tadensz," might 
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furnish many sub- 
? jects for the art- 
ist's pencil. The 
incident depicted 
by Piontkowsky 
is described as fol- 
lows by the poet : 
" Suddenly the 
side door opened, 
admitting a young 
and pretty girl. 
Her unexpected 
appearance ; her 
form, beauty and costume attracted all. Every one greeted 
her, except Thaddeus ; evidently all knew her. Tall, slender, 
with finely developed bust, dressed in a rose-colored silk robe, 
cut low without a collar, she stood playing with her fan, which, 
decorated with gold, glistened as it moved. Her hair was 
plaited in coils, bound with rose-colored ribbon, surmounted 
by a head-dress of diamonds." Certainly this charming pic- 
ture aptly translates, through the medium of art, the poet's 
words, and we have the dark-eyed Polish beauty standing 
before us as if photographed from life. 



afforded by a life in the open air. In 
the study of nature the artist gathers 
fresh inspiration from his surround- 
he receives suggestions 
2L of the infinite which carry him 
beyond himself, and provoke 
the highest sentiments. The 
scenery of America, from its 
grandeur, wildness, vastness. 
and infinite variety, is much 
better calculated to arouse 
these feelings than that found 
in the long time and thickly 
settled countries of Europe, 
as England, France and Ger- 
many. These old lands have 
the appearance of gardens ; 
they are pretty, small, hide- 
bound, and, as one of their 
own writers has expressed 
it, " so thoroughly subdued 
by the labors of many gene- 
rations, one can scarcely con- 
ceive of the very existence 
of cosmical forces." The 
wealth of picturesque beauty 
to be found in Europe differs 
widely from the beautiful in 
nature, so richly character- 
istic of American landscapes. 
The " emblems of infinity,"' 
as Mr. Tennyson calls them, 
predominate in American scen- 
ery, and have rather compelled 
our artists to paint broadly, to be animated with profound, 
serious and exalted thoughts, these in turn producing strong, 
masculine pictures free from mean details. With genius equal to 
any ; with the requisite knowledge ; with a determination to 
overcome all obstacles ; with the pluck to undertake laborious 
and costly expeditions, by sea and land, to paint equatorial moun- 
tain chains or Arctic ice-fields, the American landscapist has- 
placed himself at the head of all others. " We have, as yet," says- 



MIDSUMMER ART. 

WEARY of the artificial by which artists are constantly 
surrounded in cities, after a long season of close work in 
their studios, they welcome the genial summer time, with 
Cowley, exclaiming : 

"O fields, O woods ! When, when shall I be made 
The happy tenant of your shade ? " 

The grand old groves of oak and other trees in the Northern 
States ; the bold headlands of the Atlantic coast ; the hundreds 
of enchanting rivers flowing placidly between shady banks ; the 
heaven-towering peaks and ranges of mountains ; the fair waters 
of countless lakes, all of which have been so lavishly bestowed 
upon the United States, possess irresistible attractions, drawing 
the artist away from the man-made town that he may replenish 
his portfolio with sketches from nature, enjoy a closer com- 
munion with the true and beautiful, as well as the advantages 




a London journal, "No English pictures like Church's 'Niagara,' 
his ' Catopaxi,' or his ' Iceberg off Labrador ; ' Bierstaclt's Rocky- 
Mountain views, or the Arctic scenes of Mr. Bradford. If Shake- 
speare could not be content with pitying the man who had no- 



